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self into an author-and-critic discussion, by 
which good feeling and science are not as a 
rule promoted. 

1. My critic's tone with regard to what is 
common or rare, good or bad usage in syntax 
and in pronunciation, is very positive and ex- 
cathedra. I should not venture to assume 
such a tone myself, although German is my 
mother-tongue and I have gone though Volks- 
schule, Private School, Gymnasium and Uni- 
versity. 

2. Many of the additions which my critic 
makes, especially to the first section of the 
grammar, I might have inserted, had not my 
plan and purpose, as stated in the last preface, 
forbidden. I refer to such remarks as are 
made upon §§58, 64, 74. As for the forms 
braver, bravest, I would not even whisper 
them, much less print them, in bold type for 
my students. They rasp my Sprachgefithl. 
I could have had, for §74, very cheaply from 
Sanders, ' Hauptschwierigkeiten.'sub Super- 
lativ 7 b, a long list of adjectives that some- 
times take the umlaut in the comparative. I 
did not want them, and cannot take advantage 
of my critic's lonely illustration. (This ad- 
dition, by the way, looks like the result of 
original reading and notes, and may be a cor- 
rection of Sanders sub brav, where he says, 
in small type, that braver occurs in Auer- 
bach and Gotthelf, brdvste in Gotthelf, 
Pestalozzi and Pfeefel. Note that my 
critic says bravest occurs in Auerbach.) 

3. I saw some of the " notes " (which appear 
at last in print) several years ago, when Pro- 
fessor Hewett kindly sent them to me. I 
could not accept all his suggestions then and 
I cannot now. But I am obliged to him for all 
except one (see no. 4 below), old and new,' 
private and in print, those based on his own 
research — there are such, but I must verify 
them before adopting them — and those based 
on Sanders and other dictionaries, and I am 
indebted as well for the serious and the trivial 
and hypercritical. Examples of the last kind 
are to be found in remarks on §§488, 4; 492, 4a. 
4. The note on §87 I do not understand at 
all. I did not know when I wrote §87 and I 
do not know now, the origin of .r in ihresglei- 
chen. I asked, whence s, and made a guess. 
Here was a chance for any reviewer to know 



better. Behold, this is the light shed by your 
reviewer upon this old crux: " dinen gelichen 
is an established form in the thirteenth centu- 
ry, and why could not the genitive have arisen 
from analogy with the accusative ? " Is it fair 
to ask such a blind question ? What does this 
mean, " the genitive arisen from analogy with 
the accusative?" This must be some slight- 
of-hand trick with the much-abused principle 
of Analogy, or an "infelicity of expression 
which leaves the meaning uncertain." 

5. Finally, will you kindly allow me to call 
the attention of your readers to the fact stated 
in the preface, that the word-index is entirely 
new and has been very much enlarged, includ- 
ing now all irregular and strong verbs and a 
vocabulary to all single words and illustrative 
sentences as far as §147. 

Respectfully, 



Hamilton College. 



H. C. G. Brandt. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

The next (seventh) Annual Convention of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
will be held at Harvard University on Decem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28 of this year. On the evening 
of the 26th, President Chas. W. Eliot will 
give an address of welcome, which will be fol- 
lowed with an address by James Russell 
Lowell, President of the Association. Papers 
will be presented by Professors Hunt (Prince- 
ton), Joynes (Univ. of South Carolina), Tol- 
man (Ripon), Gerber (Earlham College), 
Wright (Middlebury Coll.), Fay (Tufts Col- 
lege), Schmidt-Wartenberg (University of 
Deseret), Kent (University of Tennessee), 
Primer (Providence), Francke (Harvard), 
Learned (Johns Hopkins), Dodge (Columbia 
College), Schelling (University of Penna.) — 
The Phonetic Section will hold a session at 
which Professor A. Melville Bell of 
Washington will preside and give an address, 
and papers will be read by Professors Matzke 
(Bowdoin College), Marcou (University of 
of Michigan) and Grandgent (Cambridge). 

In the last number of Beitrdge zur Ge- 
schichte dcr Deutschen Sprache und Literahir 
(vol. xv, pp. 211-218) Professor Osthoff re- 
considers the early Teutonic history of the 
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verb may, might. This article, it is believed, 
supplies the true solution to a long-standing 
problem ; a brief epitome of it may be useful. 
The etymological relation of the Teutonic mag 
to the Greek /.if/x-oi, /iT/x-av?} (dialectal Mdx- 
ayi) is reclaimed from the dominion of doubt, 
so that the Indo-Germanic root-forms magh-, 
m&gh- are obtained. The primitive Teutonic 
formation of this preteritive present must ac- 
cordingly have been *mbg, *mUg-umS, and if 
in its further development it had kept company 
with the members of its own ablaut class, the 
sixth (not the fifth, as has hitherto been sup- 
posed), the resultant forms would have been, 
for example in Gothic, mbg, mbgum. The in- 
quiry how *mbg, *magumi became mag, 
magum is answered by an appeal to the close 
relationship in meaning between mag and 
kann (Gothic) : mdg, under the influence of its 
associate kann, as also of that of its own plural 
and preterit, became mag, leaving no trace in 
any Teutonic language of its previous form. 
In the subsequent and separate history of the 
Teutonic languages there appeared variations 
of the stem-vowel in those forms originally en- 
titled to the weak stem, namely in the plural, 
and infinitive of the present, and in the pre- 
terit. Professor Osthoff succeeds in 
bringing these stems mag- meg- mug- into 
harmony with the conclusions already stated. 
The Scandinavian meg- is dismissed as a new 
formation due to a levelling under the optative 
(with z'-umlaut). mug- is restricted to the 
West Germanic group, and, in the case of 
each language in which it occurs, is shown to 
be later in origin than mag-. Of the three 
forms only mag- is common to all the Teutonic 
languages, a circumstance which in itself 
creates a strong probability in favor of regard- 
ing it as the original weak stem. The preced- 
ing argument, therefore, which resulted in the 
establishment of *m6g- *mog-, is confirmed by 
the combined evidence of the individual 
Teutonic languages whithin historic periods. 

The latest addition to the ' Romans Choisis' 
of W. R. Jenkins, New York (Boston : Schoen- 
hof) is ' Le Tour du Monde' of Jules Verne 
(358 pp. ; 60 cts.). The popularity of the Eng- 
lish translation cannot fail to attract to the 
original a new class of readers, for whom its 
vocabulary of everyday words renders it 



especially appropriate. Instructors will do 
well to recommend this work for supple- 
mentary reading. 

An abridgment (262 pp.) of Dumas' ' Les 
Trois Mousquetaires ' is due to F. C. Sumi- 
chrast, Assistant Professor of French at 
Harvard (Boston : Ginn & Co.). The value 
of the editor's work lies in his judicious con- 
densation, which makes available for class use 
this famous novel. The Notes are few and 
perfunctory. 

Ginn & Co. also publish ' Pages Choisies des 
Memoires du due de Saint-Simon,' with 
notes in French by A. N. van Daell, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. While 
affording an addition to historical texts the 
editor has slighted to an unusual extent his 
work of annotator. A text-book implies 
students and students demand explanations, 
which must be presented with the text or in 
the class-room. A helpful editor shares the 
burden with the instructor. 

A deprint from the Sitzungsberichte der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften of Berlin (xiv, 
281-308) contains four sermons of Saint 
Bernard, printed from the newly acquired 
Meerman MS. by Adolf Tobler. The first 
thus published (No. 3 of the MS.) completes 
the last, published by Foerster in Ro- 
manische Forschungen II. The second (No. 
29) is another translation of No. 40 of the 
Paris MS. The remaining two (Nos. 30 and 
31) repose on unknown Latin originals, as does 
also No. 43 of this collection. The identifica- 
tion of the first three sermons of this MS. with 
the last three of the Paris MS. would seem to 
indicate a continuation of the latter. Prof. 
Tobler tabulates the titles and first lines of 
the collection, side by side with the titles of 
the Latin originals. 

A Leipsic dissertation of 1889 is entitled the 
" Life and Works of Pierre Larivey," by John 
Macgillivray. The biography of Larivey 
and an acconnt of his works (pp. 4-1 1) pre- 
cede analyses of his comedies (pp. 11-26) 
and a comparison of each of them with its 
original (pp. 26-39). The remainder of the 
dissertation (pp. 40-53) is devoted to the 
influence of Larivey, mainly as regards 
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Moliere. It cannot be said that the author 
adds anything to what was previously known 
on the subject. Larivey translated his 
originals with slight changes. As to his in- 
fluence on Moliere, it is doubtful whether 
anything exists other than coincidences. Mo- 
liere was obliged to alternate at the Palais- 
Royal with the Italian comedians, and had 
been brought in frequent contact with them in 
the provinces. The situations of their better 
plays differed little from those of Larivey's 
originals. 

" Seneca's Influence on Robert Gamier " is 
the subject of a Cornell dissertation (1888) by 
H. M. Schmidt-Wartenberg (Darmstadt, 
1888). It is not often that precision and 
an interesting development of subject are 
so happily combined. The author's prepara- 
tion for the task had already been evinced 
in various articles and reviews (cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes ii, 28-35, 163-164). The open- 
ing pages sketch the influence of Seneca 
on the Italian drama and notice his vogue in 
other countries (pp. 1-10). In France the 
Latin tragedies of Buchanan and Muret, 
after Seneca, and the CUopatre of Jodelle, 
of similar construction, precede Me'de'e (1553) 
by Jean de La Peruse, a direct imitation of 
the Latin writer (pp. 10-15). Remarks on 
other tragedies drawn from the same source 
(pp. 15-27) are followed by a comparison of 
Garnier's plays (1568-1583) with those of his 
model (pp. 17-24). All but Bradamante reflect 
Seneca to a greater or less degree. The re- 
mainder of the work (pp. 24-49) ' s devoted to 
a careful study of the style of the two drama- 
tists with suggestive results. A note by Dr. 
Schmidt as to the survival or non-survival of 
the mediaeval monologue in the classical 
theatre would have been welcome in this con- 
nection. It is creditable to American scholar- 
ship that so able a paper should have been 
presented for a degree in an American uni- 
versity. 

The third edition of J. Kapkr's ' Dansk- 
Norsk-Tvsk Haand-Ordbog,' published this 
year by Gyldent'al, shows a marked improve- 
ment over its predecessor, both in quantity 
and quality. It is in its present shape equal 
in content to Helm's dictionary, and in ar- 
rangement it is decidedly superior to the Ger- 



man work. The same general plan is followed 
as in Larsen's ' Danish-English Dictionary,' 
and the format and binding have been made 
uniform with those of the rest of the Gylden- 
dal international dictionaries. In the matter of 
orthography we find that the new system 
recommended last year by the Ministry is not 
invariably followed ; as, for example, in the 
temporal adverbs ; and the Gothic type and 
the capitals at the beginning of common nouns 
are still preserved in both languages. The 
German orthography is based on that em- 
ployed in the ' Vollstiindiges orthographisches 
Worterbuch von Duden.' The revision and 
enlargements have been very carefully done, 
and the book may be recommended to all 
Germans studying Danish, and also to English 
readers that may desire to supplement their 
Danish-English dictionaries. 

In Dansk Lydskrift, published last winter 
by Gyldendal, Dines Andersen and Che. 
Blinkenberg have given a clear and concise 
view of Danish phonetics that will prove of 
value to scholars and that can be understood 
and used by all familiar with Danish. The 
main object of the pamphlet is to offer some 
consistent and scientific method of represent- 
ing dialectic divergences in the Danish lan- 
guage and of the success with which the task 
has been accomplished no better proof is 
needed than the fact that Prof. Dr. V. Thom- 
sen was willing to affix his name to the Intro- 
duction. Lyngby's system of phonetics is 
followed, in the main, by the authors. The 
value of the little work for foreigners might be 
increased by adding the English or the Ger- 
man phonetic terms after the Danish ones. 
Additional extracts, too, might well find a 
place ; possibly one from each dialect. The 
suggestions on the last page with regard to 
the utilization of ordinary fonts of type in 
representing the phonetic signs will prove of 
special value to foreign writers. It is to be 
hoped that a second and enlarged edition may 
soon be issued. 

It is unfortunate that Prof. Wjmmer's ' Old 
nordisk Lcesebog,' the fourth edition of which 
was published this summer by V. P10, is to so 
great an extent limited in use by being written 
in Danish. MSbius' ' Analecta,' besides being 
long out of print, does not represent the new 
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orthography, and ViGFusson and Powell's 
' Icelandic Reader ' does not represent any or- 
thography at all. The present issue of Wim- 
mer's excellent book has practically the same 
form as the second and third editions, in the 
former of which the important changes in the 
' ' Retskrivning' 'were made that distinguish this 
work from all similar ones. The author has 
used his experience as teacher in selecting 
such specimens of the Old Norse literature as 
best portray the national spirit and are most 
likely to awaken interest in the student. 
Those desiring additional reading-matter may 
use ' Oldislandske Loesestykker til Skolebrug 
i-ii,' edited by B. Hoff and J. Hoffory, in 
which the same principles of orthography are 
followed. The vocabulary of the 'Lcesebog' is 
carefully compiled, some few changes being 
noted over the former edition, but one would 
be inclined to quarrel with the author for con- 
fining himself to so few notes on the text. 
Those that are given make us wish for many 
more. The 'Oldnordiske Formlcere,' also in 
its fourth edition, which is intended to be used 
in connection with the Reader, shows the 
result of the same scholarly industry. This 
latter book has been published also in Ger- 
man, Swedish and Icelandic. It is a matter for 
regret that the Reader has not been similar- 
ly treated. 

Chr. Flor's ' Haandbog i den Danske 
Litteratur,' published by Gyldendal, is an 
indispensable work to all students of Danish 
literature and the number of editions in which 
it has appeared shows the favor it enjoys in 
Denmark. The present edition, the ninth, 
published in 1886, shows comparatively few 
changes over the preceding one, which in turn, 
however, has many advantages over the 
seventh. These last two issues have been 
edited by P. Hansen, author of the 'Litteratur 
Historie,' and they differ radically from the 
earlier ones in that the Roman type is employ- 
ed in the latter half of the work, beginning 
withCEHLENSCHLAGER. It is to be hoped that 
in the tenth edition the more sensible and 
beautiful type may be used throughout. 

The extracts from Holberg, Wessel, 
Grundtvig, HEiBERGand Rask are especially 
well selected, but one misses some rare gems 



from Ploug and Richardt. One might also 
naturally expect under C. K. F. Molbech 
something from either " Dante " or " Ambro- 
sius," instead of the single poem on GIrsted's 
death by which this popular poet is represent- 
ed. A similar criticism applies to Hertz, under 
whose name we find some poems only. In 
the case of Hertz, the absence of selections 
from his dramas is even more serious than in 
that of Molbech. Under Hauch, too, a scene 
from Charles de la Bussiere would seem pre- 
ferable to the extract from Vilhelm Zabern. 
The choice of extracts, however, is largely a 
matter of taste and the editor has done well 
in allowing the national character of the pieces 
to be his chief guide. The brief biographical 
sketches preceding each author are thoroughly 
good, giving with great art the leading char- 
acteristics of their subjects and dwelling upon 
the significance of the latter in the intellec- 
tual development of Denmark. It is to be hoped 
that the Norwegian and Swedish authors, 
whose introduction is so happy a feature of 
the recent editions, may be still more numer- 
ously and fully represented, and that to the 
dates now given, sketches of their lives similar 
to those in the Danish section may be added. 
The book is a model of its kind as regards 
paper, type and binding, as well as content. 

In his annual report to the Trustees of 
Haverford College, October, 1889, President 
Sharpless says : " We have made some 
progress toward it (admission of students to 
the B. A. degree without a knowledge of 
Greek) in accepting both the modern lan- 
guages, German and French, as an equivalent 
for the Greek in the requisites for admission." 

Brandt's ' German Reader for Beginners ' 
(Boston : Allyn & Bacon), just issued, is the 
most attractive collection of easy prose and 
poetry published for a long time. The very first 
extracts, from Niebuhr and Krummacher, 
although inviting because of the simplicity of 
their diction, might be considered somewhat 
objectionable on account of their subject- 
matter, which is rather foreign to German life 
and thought (compare Wurzner's remarks 
in Phonetische Studien ii,p. 228), and on account 
of the frequent occurrence of foreign proper 
names which offer special difficulties of 
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orthoepy; also, a short comedy of greater 
merit than Benedix' " Versalzen " might 
probably have been chosen ; but the remaining 
selections, both in poetry and prose, are truly 
admirable and cannot fail to interest the 
student. The discretion which has been used 
in the matter of notes is a happy change from 
the methods employed by the editors of other 
recent readers for beginners. The introduc- 
tory notes to each extract, upon its style, 
vocabulary and author, will certainly be 
welcome to many instructors. A complete 
vocabulary follows the notes. The typog- 
raphy and general appearance of the book 
are uncommonly attractive. 

An important addition to literary history is 
promised in the ' Geschichte der franzosischen 
Litteraturseit Anfang des xvi. Jahrhunderts' 
by Adolf Birch-Hirschfeld (Stuttgart : 
1S89). The first volume, ' Das Zeitalter der 
Renaissance,' covers the poetry, drama and 
fiction of the reigns of Louis XII. and Francis 
I. The influence of the Humanists and of 
the Reformation underlies the whole period. 
Translations from antiquity, the dying out of 
mediaeval literature and the beginnings of 
Protestant works, including those of Calvin, 
are traced through the minor writers. The 
authors treated at length are Le Maire, Ma- 
rot, Margaret of Navarre and Rabelais. 
Much space is devoted also to the translation 
and continuation of Amadis of Gaul. The 
appendix contains valuable bibliographical 
references and compilations of facts. It is a 
matter of regret that the recent work on Cal- 
vtn ('La Jeunesse de Calvin,' A. Lefranc, 
Paris : 1888) appeared too late to be utilized 
by Dr. Birch-Hirschfeld, and that a re- 
vision of the pages devoted to this author is 
thereby rendered necessary. So far as the 
first volume is concerned, it replaces by ex- 
pansion and development Darmesteter's 
' Seizieme Siecle,' and becomes indispensable 
to the student of the period it treats. The 
following volume, on the Pltiade, will be 
awaited with interest. 

M. Paul Meyer reprints from the Annates 
du Midi, tome I (Toulouse : E. Privat) a vii- 
moire on" La Langue romane du midi de la 
France et ses diffeYents noms," originally de- 
livered as an opening lecture at the College 



de France, and now destined to form the in- 
troductory chapter to the author's promised 
History of Provencal Literature. By "litera- 
ture provencale" M. Meyer understands 
"l'ensemble des oeuvres, en vers et en prose, 
qui ont ere' composes dans la langue du midi de 
la France." These works range in date, 
broadly speaking, from the tenth century to 
the fifteenth, where the continuity of literary 
production is suspended, though later compo- 
sitions in various southern dialects attest a 
local interest which cannot be said to be a 
survival through unbroken tradition. The 
variety of names which at various periods 
have gained currency to designate the literary 
language of Southern France, is doubtless due 
to the fact that the extent of territory repre- 
sented never constituted a political state or 
unit. One name, however, in particular, dating 
from more than a century before the Christian 
era, has traversed the Middle Ages and survives 
in vigor to our own day. This is Provincia, 'the 
Province ' — i. e., Provincia romana — which 
from very early times is found employed in a 
broader and more general sense than that 
properly attaching to it. The same is true of 
its derivative, provincialis, which, as a desig- 
nation, passed naturally from the population 
to the language ; and on the whole it has 
always had the upper hand of gascon,poitevin, 
limousin, langue d'oc etc., as applied to the 
vernacular and its literature. "C'est celle 
d'ailleurs qui a 6t6 le plus g^neralement 
adoptee. Nous la conserverons, convaincus 
qu'on n'en saurait trouver une meilleur." 

The Unitarian Review for June, 1889, (vol. 
xxxi, No. 6, pp. 481-496), contains an interest- 
ing and comprehensive article on " Individ- 
ualism as a Force in German Literature" by 
Kuno Francke of Harvard University ; the 
same number has an article entitled: "The 
Reformed Churches of France since their 
Reorganization in 1802," by Narcisse Cyr, 
formerly of Boston University. — The National 
Magazine for November, contains a paper 
on "Comparative Philology " by Professor 
Schele de Vere of the University of Vir- 
ginia ; the same number has an article on 
"Shakespeare" by Dr. F. W. Harkins, 
Chancellor of the National University of Chi- 
cago. — The Forum for November pp. 337-347 
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has a characteristic article on "Types of Ameri- 
can Women " by Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Co- 
lumbia College. — The American Journal of 
Philology, vol. x, No. 1, pp. 133-158, has an in- 
troductory article on "Speech Mixture in 
French Canada: English and French," by A. M. 
Elliott. — No. 3, pp. 288-315, has the contin- 
uation, article v, of Dr. M. D. Learned's 
treatment of "The Pennsylvania German 
Dialect " (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, p. 125) ; the 
same number gives on pp. 210-345 "The Ab- 
solute Participle in Anglo-Saxon, "by Morgan 
Callaway, Jr.— The Popular Science Monthly 
for November, pp. 99-111, republishes from the 
Contemporary Review an interesting article 
by Sir Morell Mackenzie on "Speech and 
Song." — The Dialiox November, pp. 168-175, 
contains a cursory notice of " Recent Books 
on the Study of English Literature," covering 
nine titles, by Oliver Farrar Emerson, of 
Cornell University. — In the Century for No- 
vember, pp. 32-41, is given a pleasing illus- 
trated article entitled "Street Life in Madrid," 
by Susan N. Carter. — The Andover Review 
for September, pp. 262-275, has a paper, 
" Matthew Arnold's Influence on Literature," 
by Stephen Henry Thayer ; the same 
journal for October, pp. 372-383, presents us 
with " One Aspect of Spenser's Faerie 
Queene," by Henry S. Pancoast. — The 
North American Review for November con- 
tains, pp. 580-585, "The Future of Fiction," 
by Edgar Saltus. — The Chautauquan for 
November (vol. x, No. 2, pp. 167-171) has an 
interesting survey of "English Poets of To- 
day," by Prof. W. M. Baskervill ; the same 
number, p. 166, contains a poem, "Nirvana 
the Blest," by Prof. H. H. Boyesen.— The 
Fortnightly Review for October, pp. 491-504, 
has a genial article on "Some of Balzac's 
Minor Pieces," by George Moore.— The 
Quarterly Review for October, pp. 399-430, 
has a comprehensive review of " Recent 
Works on Heinrich Heine." — The Atlatitic 
Monthly for November, pp. 602-611, has a 
summary treatment of the broad subject, 
"The French in Canada," by Eben Gree- 
nough Scott. Professor Th. W. Hunt of 
Princeton College, read a paper on " Represen- 
tative Types of English Style" before the 
Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Phila- 
delphia held on October 28. 



CORRECTION. 

In our November issue, vol. iv, No. 7, p. 398, 

line 11, for Its lines read Its opening lines ; p. 

399, line 1, for j/p read v. 319 of the Cambridge 

MS. printed as the second part of this article. 



PERSONAL. 
Dr. Edward Playfair Anderson (cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, vol. iv, p. 159), has resigned 
the chair of English at the Ohio University 
(Athens), to accept the professorship of the 
English and Modern Languages at the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College (Lansing). 

Mr. Martin Wright Sampson (A. B., Cin- 
cinnati University, 1888) has been appointed 
Instructor in English at the State University 
of Iowa. Before receiving his degree, Mr. 
Sampson, with the advice and consent of Prof. 
J. M. Hart, pursued English studies for a 
year at the University of Munich ; and since 
his graduation he has read Old English 
privately with Prof. Hart. A thesis by him 
upon the Metre of "Antony and Cleopatra" 
was published in Shaksperiana for May, 1889. 

Dr. George Hempl, formerly Instructor in 
German at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
just returned from a prolonged course of study 
at the universities of Germany, and at once 
joins the faculty of teachers at the University 
of Michigan as Assistant Professor of English. 
Dr. Hempl received his degree of B. A. at 
Ann Arbor in 1879, and for the following four 
years was engaged as Principal in the High 
Schools at Saginaw (Mich.).and La Porte (Ind.). 
In 1884 he became Instructor in German at the 
Johns Hopkins University.holding this position 
for two years and at last resigning it for the 
purpose of pursuing his studies abroad. During 
the past three years accordingly, Dr. Hempl 
has attended the courses in English and 
German at the Universities of Gottingen, Tu- 
bingen, Strasburg, Berlin and Jena, winning 
his degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
Faculty at Jena. His dissertation presents "A 
Study of the Vowels in Byrthferth's Handb6c." 

Prof. Benj. L. Bowen, Acting Associate 
Professor of French in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. iv, p. 225) 
is engaged in preparing for D. C. Heath & 
Co. (Boston) a text-book entitled ' Introduc- 
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